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No Medals 
For the Living 


EVERYONE Calls him Tex. Not because 
he spends his happiest hours in the 
saddle—an unlit, Indian stogie in his 
mouth and a battered panama hat on 
his head; and not because he happens 
to be a bona fide son of the Lone Star 
State; but mainly because his is a nick- 
name easier on the ears than “Hugo” 
and simpler with the tongue than “Ger- 
bermann.” Tall, soft-spoken, forty- 
seven-year-old Father Hugo M. Ger- 
bermann, of Nada, Texas, 

is playing an important 

role in the vigorous re- 

birth of Catholicism in 

Guatemala. Ordained at 

Maryknoll in 1943, he 

spent six years in tropi- 

cal Ecuador before being transferred 
to the mountain climate of western 
Guatemala. Now, as Maryknoll’s re- 
gional superior in Huehuetenango, he 
directs forty missioners who maintain 
seventeen parishes and over 290 out- 
stations, among a vast, illiterate pop- 
ulation whose ancestry can be traced 
directly to the ancient Mayan Indians. 
Father Gerbermann has initiated a 
-tatechetical program through which 
over 1,000 volunteer Indians teach 
| catechism in a region suffering from 
50 years of spiritual neglect. Six 
months ago, the President of Guate- 
| mala awarded him the Hermano Pedro 
medal for his contribution to the socio- 
cultural advancement of the Indians. 
Asked to comment upon the honor. 
he smiled, and said that medals are 
for dead Texans, not live missioners. 
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**... to those 
who love God 
all things work 


together for good.” 


Maryknoll, the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, 
was established in 1911 by the 
American bishops to recruit, 
train, send and support Ameri- 
can missioners in areas overseas 
assigned to Maryknoll by the 
Holy Father. Maryknoll is sup- 
ported by free will offerings and 
uses no paid agents. 
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MEN 
with a 
MISSION 


Photos and background by 
Delos A. Humphrey, M.M. 


VERY missioner worth his salt quick- 

ly learns that he, as one individual, 
cannot possibly establish a vigorous 
Catholicism within his mission parish. 
Many more hands and tongues, minds 
and hearts, are needed. The missioner 
resolves this by adopting a technique 
that has been part of the missionary 
Church since the time of Saint Paul— 
the training of young, native catechists. 

Maryknoll’s Lotsu Training School, 
on the west-central slopes of Taiwan, 
is a typically modern approach that is 
being duplicated thousands of times 
across the mission world. Ninety-one 
Taiwanese men, all of whom are now 
working as full-time catechists, have 
graduated from Lotsu since 1953. 

T’sai Shien Chien, a 26-year-old stu- 
dent from the village of Two Trees, 
exemplifies the type of apostles-in- 
training at Lotsu. So far, there is every 
indication that he is living up to the 
English translation of his name— 
“Bright Offering.” 


Theory into practice: T’sai and a 
classmate greeting Taoist family. 
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First step in T’sai's school 
year is meeting the Mary- 
knoll director, Father Hum- 
phrey, of Largo, Florida. 





At Lotsu, where quality comes before quantity, T'sai is quite flattered 7 
to discover that he is one of only sixteen carefully selected candidates. 
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Task of students everywhere—long hours 
of concentration in quest for knowledge. 





During training year, Maryknoll provides room and board for all students. 
Afterwards, their salaries will equal those of Taiwan's secular teachers. 


Lotsu’s curriculum encompasses abbreviated courses in doctrine, Scripture, 
Church history and liturgy, with particular emphasis on conversion methods. 











As in every apostolic venture, daily Mass is the source of much spiritual 
strength for the students, many of whom are recent converts from Taoism. 








T’sai graduates from Lotsu 
Apostolic of Taichung, Monsig 
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» Feceiving his certificate from the Prefect Mamie 
nor William F. Kupfer, M.M., of Flushing, N.Y, 


Three days later, “‘Bri 


ght Offering” begins the first leg of his je 
to the mission parish ¢ 


hat will be the hub of his catechetical endea 
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Other people, other customs, 
but the meaning of Bethlehem 
is still the same everywhere. 


the world 


The Snow Lay on the Ground 
Two Days before Christmas, we stu- 
dents at the language school in Seoul, 
Korea, closed our books and hurried 
to pack. We had been assigned to help 
other priests in their parishes for the 
holidays, and we were very anxious to 
be on the move. At one o’clock, three 
of us were heading down country to 
Chung Chong Pukto and our separate 
destinations at the end of the line. 

We rode past villages that were only 
dusters of huts made of mud walls and 
thatched roofs. A light snow had be- 
gun to fall, and it dusted the country- 
side and houses with a thin layer of 
nature’s makeup. But it wasn’t enough 
to hide the poverty beneath. I think 
the Christ Child could have been born 
in any one of those huts as willingly 
asin His birthplace at Bethlehem. 

Father Vincent J. Hoffman met me 
at Chong Ju and we drove in his jeep 
to his parish in Koi San. It was still 
snowing, so the roads were slippery. 
With no road lights, only Father 
Vince’s sense of direction got us 
“home” safely. 





The day before Christmas was a 
busy one. Christians had begun to 
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come from their mountain villages, for 
confessions. Twenty-five adults were 
present to have their final examina- 
tions for baptism. My Korean is still 
in the “This is a pencil and that is a 
book” stage, so I was of little help. 

That night, while Father Vince 
heard confessions, I acted as his repre- 
sentative at the annual Christmas Eve 
play. It was given on an outdoor stage 
built for the occasion. ‘Two Korean 
Sisters stationed in the parish were in 
charge. 

Despite the cold and the difficulties 
with the public-address system, the 
children threw themselves into their 
parts with all the fervor of performers 
making their theatrical debut. The 
subject was the trials of early Korean 
martyrs. There were a goodly number 
of pagans in the audience. From their 
reaction, I thought that they were 
greatly impressed by the tales of hero- 
ism of those who loved God even unto 
death. 

I thawed out in time for midnight 
Mass—my first as a priest and my first 
in Korea. It was most inspiring to see 
the crowds come to the Communion 
rail, especially the grandmothers who 
had walked miles to join with Catho- 
lics all over the world in receiving their 
Eucharistic Lord on His birthday. 

On Christmas Day, Father Vince 
baptized twenty-five adults. His parish 
is growing, as enthusiastic Christians 
spread the good news of their Faith. 

—Michael A. Duggan, M.M. 
Seoul, Korea 


Memories 

IT WAS in China during the war. The 

invasion was on, and midnight Mass 

was off. A pagan city, tense and wait- 
I} 











ing. A darkened city. No lights. Silence. 

Before dawn I awoke and started 
the Christmas prayers in the Breviary. 
If peace continued, thousands of needy 
people would come for their daily ra- 
tion of food. I read: “Bethlehem, which 
means domus panis, house of bread. I 
am the living Bread.” 

The silent night was punctuated by 
the barking of dogs. I read, “Oh, mar- 
velous mystery, that animals should 
see the Newborn lying in a manger.” 

A mother soothed a crying child in 
the house next door. I read, “This day 
a Child is born, and He shall be called 
God.” 

Out in the night the sentries, watch- 
men of the city, called to each other, 
“Have you seen anything?” I read, 
“What have you seen, O shepherds? 
Tell us, what have you seen?” 

So easy to slip back some two thou- 
sand years. 

Dawn and Christmas came with a 
crash. The wooden gates clattered 
open. Thousands of Chinese were com- 
ing for flour for their daily bread. 

We could not give them that Bread 
which came down from heaven. We 
could give them that bread which came 
up from the earth. Some day, I prayed, 
they would have both. 

—Henry J. Madigan, M.M. 
Miaoli, Formosa 


The Stars Shone Bright 


AS I SAT DOWN after the evening meal, 
I heard voices out front singing Christ- 
mas carols. In the Philippines, that 
meant the novena before Christmas 
had begun. 

Small children go from house to 
house, singing (in English and Visayan) 
for a Christmas gift. This practice be- 
gins on December 16 and continues 
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until January 6, the Feast of Epiphany. 
The children come in groups of three, 
four, or five, a steady stream, until 
about nine o’clock at night. I opened 
a can of candy and doled out a piece 
for each child. 

Men and women of the parish or- 
ganize a group of carolers. Each night 
they carol in a different part of town. 
The high-school band furnishes back- 
ground music. In this way they help 
gather funds for the needed enlarge- 
ment of our Church of Christ the 
King, Magugpo, Davao. 

The beginning of the novena means 
nine “Aquinaldo” Masses. Church 
bells ring at three in the morning, call- 
ing all to the four o’clock Mass. Some- 
times the school band helps by parad- 
ing around town playing carols. 

Decorations for Christmas are not 
as plentiful as in the United States, 
but American influences are seen now 
and then in small trees and lights. 
Bamboo strips covered with crepe pa- 
per and trimmings form large and 
small stars, highly colored. Some are 
red, white, and gold; others are blue 
or green; some have candles inside, 
and frills; others have tails like comets. 

Our church has eight of these large 
stars hanging on the walls. The Crib 
is on the Gospel side. On the opposite 
side of the church is a golden star with 
trailing rays. At the “Gloria” of the 
Christmas Mass, the star moves across 
the middle of the church and comes to 
rest over the Christ Child. (An altar 
boy and pulley do the job.) 
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After Christmas Mass the Infant is 
passed along the altar rail for every- 
body to get a close look at the Babe 


' dressed in highly scented, swaddling 


clothes. It’s the custom and is part of 
the Spanish tradition that kept the 
Faith alive in the Philippines even 
without priests. 
—John A. Rich, M.M. 
Magugpo, Mindanao, P.1. 


Last Blessing for Lin 

IT’S EASIER looking back on Christmas 
than it is looking ahead. We took down 
the colorful trimmings the other day, 
dismantled the Crib, and swept the 
chapel. The whole job took less than 
two hours, with little heavy lifting and 
less heavy thinking. In fact, we didn’t 
give it a thought, which is usually the 
case when anyone is tearing down. 

Quite a contrast to the build-up. 
The work of preparation takes weeks 
and weeks, with the usual “photo fin- 
ish” on Christmas Eve. But the physi- 
cal exhaustion pays off in consoling 
spiritual results, not the least of which 
is the unearthly privilege of recreating 
Bethlehem for the faithful, who gather 
around the altar for the midnight Mass 
while the rest of the world is uncon- 
scious. 

On Christmas Day I took Holy 
Communion to two of my favorite 
Christians, Granny Wang and Joseph 
Lin, both of whom have been bedrid- 
den for over ten years. Granny Wang 
can hardly move at all now. She recites 
the Rosary as the beads slip through 
the fingers of her little granddaughter. 
But she has the lightest heart and the 
brightest, most wonderful smile in the 
world. And right now she’s not too far 
from the kingdom of heaven. She is at 
the gates of her eternal home. 
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Joseph Lin is already there. The last 
day of the old year was his last day on 
earth. A messenger came for me right 
after Mass. When I reached Lin’s 
house, he was dead to this world, 
though there was still warmth in his 
wasted body. I recited the “Act of 
Contrition” in his ear, anointed him, 
and gave the last blessing. He is buried 
on a hill behind the bamboo chapel, 
but from what I know of him, I feel 
sure that his soul is above it. 

—-Francis X. Keelan, M.M. 
Ching Shui, Formosa 


A Time of ‘‘Firsts’’ 


AS I BOARDED the plane for Santa 
Cruz, Bolivia, I could not help but re- 
call the oft repeated words of mis- 
sioners in the field, “Your first Christ- 
mas on the missions will be the best 
you ever had.” 

From the language school in Cocha- 
bamba, I had been assigned to help 
out Maryknollers in the small settle- 
ment of Montero, some thirty miles 
north of Santa Cruz. When I arrived 
at my destination, two days before 
Christmas, my eyes spontaneously fol- 
lowed a train of workers to the roof 
of a new church. I spotted the pastor, 
Father Denis P. Browne, pounding 
away at gleaming green tiles. 

It was evident that he had been up 
there for some days previously, be- 
cause his face and arms were burnt a 
dark bronze from the tropical sun. 
What was the hurry, the deadline, to 
necessitate the Padre’s presence on top 
of that roof for eight straight days? 

Christmas Eve and midnight Mass, 
one worker told me. He, like most of 
the other laborers, was a volunteer. 
The men were glad to give their serv- 
ices to show their admiration and love 
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Love of nature, appreciation of be 


for a Padre “who works with his hands 
just like one of us.” 

I wanted to help, but there was little 
for me to do except try out the lan- 
guage I had been studying for four 
months. My chance came the follow- 
ing day, when I heard confessions in 
preparation for midnight Mass. 

It was with some trepidation that I 
entered the confessional, for that was 
my first attempt with the language in 
a sacramental way. My fears were soon 
allayed, however. The Maryknoll Sis- 
ters had prepared the children ‘well, 
reminding them to speak slowly and 
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auty, are characteristic of all races. 
An African girl in Tanganyika can see God's handiwork in the poinsettia. 


distinctly for the visiting Padre—who 
was in school himself, trying to learn 
their native tongue. 

When I finished, some three hours 
later, I found Father Denny still ham- 
mering away, placing the last row of 
tile. His day was far from ended. He 
came down from the roof to attend 
the little Christmas show that the 
school children, with the help of the 
Sisters, put on for the people. It was 
ten o’clock when he got away. Then 
he heard confessions until a few min- 
utes before the time for Mass. 

By midnight, even standing room 
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was no longer available in the new 
church. The smaller children gathered 
around the altar in the sanctuary. The 
proximity of their position made me 
think how happy the Lord must be, 
having His little ones so close to His 
side, just as we picture them in the 
Gospel account. The Holy Sacrifice 
was Solemn High, the first for those 
people in many years. 

It was heartening to watch men. 
women, and children come before the 
Crib, to touch lightly the feet of the 
Child Jesus with their lips and the fin- 
gers of their right hands. All around 
the Holy Family were piled offerings 
of small plastic animals, colored bal- 
loons, potted plants of sugar cane or 
maize, and some bolivianos (the local 
coins). 

It would be hard to say which was 
more memorable for me: the day be- 
fore Christmas, or Christmas Day 
itself when I had the privilege of bap- 
tizing three baby girls— Mary, Martha, 
and Nancy. This, too. marked a “first” 
for me in the sacramental order. 

On December 26, my last day in 
Montero, I accompanied Father Den- 
ny and one of his parishioners to:an 
outlying area, on a sick call. In the 
corner of a one-room home, we found 
an elderly woman—the parishioner’s 
mother—prostrate upon a wooden bed 
and covered by a blanket. That home- 
made bed was the only furniture, with 
the exception of a table and a straight- 
backed chair. Later, on leaving, I no- 
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ticed two other makeshift beds and a 
smaller table, beneath a lean-to: they 
undoubtedly belonged to our guide, 
his wife and their children. 

What drab poverty, what a place “to 
come home to,” I thought as I waited 
outside while Father Denny heard the 
woman’s confession and administered 
Holy Viaticum to her. The only relief 
was provided by two pictures: one, 
without a frame, of the Sacred Heart; 
the other, of Our Lady, pinned against 
a cardboard wall that allowed both 
light and water to enter freely. 

It seemed but a minute later when I 
heard Father Denny’s voice calling 
from the doorway, asking if I wanted 
to administer my first Extreme Unc- 
tion. With his assistance, and slightly 
shaky in thumb and tongue, | man- 
aged to give Holy Mother Church’s 
Last Rites to one of her aged daugh- 
ters, soon to pass on to eternal life. 

My introduction to active mission 
work ended all too quickly. Still, it 
was long enough to make me see that 
what each America has, the other 
lacks; what each America needs, the 
other possesses. What can Latin Amer- 
ica give to her sister America in the 
north? Her simplicity, her humility, 
her spirit of poverty. And what can 
North America offer her southern 
partner? Her priests, her prayers, her 
provisions. 

Until this interchange is made, there 
will be no natural security, much less 
supernatural salvation, in store for 
either. If it is made, it will not be a gift 
that will be offered but a reward that 
will be received. May God give us 
time to execute our part of the inter- 
change. 


—Paul A. O’Brien, M.M. 
Cochabamba, Bolivia 





Santa Claus, in the tradition of Saint Nicholas, symbolizes generosity 
and love. Father Clarence Witte introduces the Japanese youngsters. 


In Bolivia, visiting the Crib 
is the highlight of Christmas. 
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Gifts exchanged at Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Ill., remind students 
of God's greatest gift to mankind on the first Christmas—His own Son. 








The Day of the Dead 


By William J. Richardson, M.M. 


- CHINESE PEOPLE have a tremendous devotion to their dead 
ancestors — so great a devotion that they worship the spirits of 
their departed loved ones. This false worship is a stumbling block 
to their entrance into the Church because they fear that by becom- 
ing Christians they will no longer be able to venerate their dead. 

To set forth the Church’s true doctrine concerning all dead, mis- 
sioners on Formosa make a special attempt to give all ceremonies 
concerning the dead a special solemnity. Thus funeral processions, 
Masses, and special prayers for the dead are very popular with our 
Chinese Catholics. 

On All Souls’ Day each year, missioners go to the cemeteries with 
their Catholics, and bless each Catholic grave and read at each the 
ritual prayers for the dead. Since cemeteries are invariably on hill- 
sides, a great deal of walking, climbing, and perspiring are entailed. 

The graves are small mounds. The name stone is found at the foot 
of the grave—the opposite of our own custom. The footstone is 
ordinarily small, but often ornately colored with gold Chinese char- 
acters and yellow, red, and green flowers. Two concrete arms extend 
from the footstone, making a semicircle about the grave. Often urns 
are set at the end of the arms. Tradition dictates that each grave be 
built in this style. 

Wealthy Chinese often construct imposing structures above the 
graves, and these structures serve as temples, where families can 
burn incense and offer food and wine to the spirits of the departed 
loved ones. Even the graves of the poor have small shelves to hold 
the joss sticks and offerings. On Catholic graves, the shelves are left 
off, and each footstone has a small cross carved on it. 

The Chinese have another custom that might seem strange to 
Americans. In order to keep their cemeteries from becoming over- 
populated, after a dead person had been buried ten or twenty years, 
the skeleton is dug up. The bones are brushed clean and placed 
neatly in an earthenware crock. Charcoal is added to absorb mois- 
ture. The crock is then buried. 

The transference of the bones is usually a family affair, with old 
and young joining in the work. If the family is Catholic, a priest is 
often called to say prayers before the crock is buried. It is edifying 
to see the reverent way Formosans take care of their dead. mw 
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Father James V. Buttino prays ata 
‘Formosan grave on All Souls’ Day. 
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there can fester, like a thorn, 
the bittersweet wounds of childhood. 

















OGO stepped on-a thorn from oneof 

the bushes that thrive.in the soilof 
East Africa. He howled, and hopped 
around, rubbing his instep vigorously. 
He picked at it with his fingernail. It 
was nothing: he brushed the sore spot 
with his thumb for luck and went on 
his way. But that night his instep be- 
gan to throb, by morning the foot was 


By Thomas P. McGovern, M.M. 
MARYKNOL 
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swollen. His wife lanced the infected 
area and applied a dressing of chewed 
leaves. The pain continued all that 
day. It was not unbearable—a solid 
thump and flow as though a foreign 
heart was beating down there, insist- 
ently. But he did not sleep that night. 

At first dawn he eased off his bed 
and hopped on his good foot to the 
tin-sheeted door of his hut. He sat 
down outside in the gray light and ex- 
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amined his foot. His ankle had swelled. 
The leaves of the dressing were dry as 
paper; he peeled them off. He touched 
the infected area again and again, 
drawn by the flickers of pain caused 
by his probing fingers. 

“How is your foot?” his wife asked. 

“No worse,” he said. 

“It looks bad. I'll cut it again. I’m 
not sure I got the thorn out.” 

“No. Leave it alone.” 
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She shrugged and went about her 
work. The pain was really not too bad; 
it had a rhythm of its own; it could be 
lived with. He called for his blanket 
and sat in the early morning sun, 
warming himself. 

The swelling gave him an odd satis- 
faction. There was only a question of 
time; he set limits to its malevolence. 
By Thursday it would diminish; on 
Friday it might still be tender; but by 
Sunday at the latest, he would be walk- 
ing again, though limping. The idea of 
the limp pleased him. It would give 
him, a young man married five years, 
a conversational gambit with the el- 
ders. They would ask: “What hap- 
pened? Why the limp?” and he would 
sit down and explain precisely how it 
had happened; where he had been 
going; what his wife did for it and how 
he had endured the pain. For once he 
would have the limelight. 

Around ten in the morning he moved 
to the shade of the grain bins. His wife 
killed a chicken, a sick man’s treat, 
and cooked it for his dinner. He ate 
all of it, but without relish: in discom- 
fort, actually, for at every chew a tiny 
wire of pain caught his jaw. 

“Thank you,” he mumbled, rinsing 
his fingers in an enameled wash basin. 

His wife grunted and removed the 
dishes, looking at the foot. Neither of 
them spoke of it again. She is mad at 
me because I refused the knife. She is 
very good with the knife when it is some- 
body else’s foot. 

Nobody came to yisit him. He 
climbed back onto his rope bed after 
the noon meal, but it was useless; he 
could not sleep. With nothing to dis- 
tract him except the webbed-sisal 
rafters of the roof and the dark belly 
of grass above his head, his mind fo- 
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cused on the pain—keeping time with 
the beat of that heart, bunching and 
relaxing. 

“Enough of this,” he said, and 
climbed down again, but very care- 
fully. 

He hopped to the door but this time 
at every jounce his bad leg pulsed with 
pain. He held onto the door frame, 
breathing hard. 

“What’s the matter?” his wife asked. 

Her eyes were worried. He shook 
his head. She knelt to examine the foot. 

“Don’t touch it!” he warned her. 

“It’s getting worse,” she said, look- 
ing up at him. 

“Just leave it alone!” 

She carried a stool over to the door- 
way. He slid down against the mud 
wall of the house onto the stool. 

“I'll put a new dressing on it,” she 
muttered. 

He was too tired to argue with her. 
He abandoned the leg to her, adamant 
only as regards the knife. Her hands 
were rough-textured but she was gentle 
with the foot. She made small noises 
of apology when he flinched. The wet- 
ness of the new application gave him 
a momentary relief. 

“Bring me the snuff,” he said. “It's 
on the bed.” 

He bunched a sizable amount be- 
tween forefinger and thumb and then 
inserted it behind his lower lip against 
the gum. It was just something to do. 
He could hardly taste it. 

The afternoon passed. He watched 
his wife pound cassava; patiently, 
rhythmically lifting the wooden club 
and letting it fall. She was standing in 
a cloud of flour. When she had fin- 
ished, she forgot to rub it off. 

Then the air was cool again and 
there were shadows on the ground. A 
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breeze shook the branches in his cas- 
sava garden, turning the leaves over 
like hair. Maybe he would sleep. 

But he did not sleep. Soon he sat up 
in bed, rubbing his knee, for it was 
beginning to swell. His wife raised her- 
self on one elbow. 

“Go to sleep,” he told her, before 
she could speak. 

He hoped that she would get up and 
light the oil lamp and make some tea. 

“Can't you sleep?” she asked. 

“It’s horrible,” he answered, despis- 
ing himself for admitting it. 

Then to himself: A week from now, 
I'll be ashamed. He was sweating as 
badly as though he had been cultivat- 
ing beneath an August sun. 

“I'll make some tea,” she said. 

“No, no,” he told her. “Just go to 
sleep.” And though he said it without 
conviction, she lay down again and 
soon was breathing regularly. But he 
continued rubbing the knee, until he 
felt the chill of the evening air upon 
his bare chest. He eased down beneath 
the blanket cautiously and clenched 
his teeth. 


“This is terrible,” his wife said. 

It was morning: somehow he had 
fallen asleep. She was standing beside 
the bed examining his leg. The whole 
leg, from toe to thigh, had ballooned. 
It was spongy to the touch and glis- 
tening as though coated with grease. 

“I’ve never seen a leg like that,” she 
said. 

“Take a good look!” he answered: 
but his bravado was obvious. 

“It’s terrible! What will we do?” 

Her words rattled like despair. He 
was leaning back on both elbows. His 
forehead was wet with perspiration. 
One wet line had broken loose, run- 
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ning down his face, over his chin, and 
half circling his neck. 

“Is anything coming out?” he asked. 

She bent over again bringing her 
hand so close to the leg that he flinched. 

“Nothing,” she answered. “Nothing 
at all is coming. It’s all locked inside. 
I should have cut it. That would have 
made it right!” 

“You did cut it.” 

She did not answer. He could feel 
her breath on his leg. 

“Make some tea,” he said, simply to 
get her away for a few minutes. 

She had communicated enough of 
her terror. He was breathing rapidly 
and every breath was shallow. He felt 
a hollow in his stomach, an emptiness 
as though vital organs had atrophied. 
While she squatted on her heels, blow- 
ing up the embers of the fire, he de- 
cided to begin moving the leg to the 
edge of the bed. 

“Come here a minute!” he called. 

She turned from the fire. 

“Don’t try to get up,” she pleaded, 
“you'll only hurt the leg.” 

He jerked his head at her. She rose 
from the fire. 

“You should stay in bed,” she in- 
sisted. 

“Stand here,” he said. 

He put one arm around her shoul- 
ders and reached for the floor with his 
good foot. Slowly he slid the stiff. 
swollen leg off the bed and eased it to 
the floor. The downward motion dis- 
placed the heavy, corrupted blood: he 
buried his face in the back of her neck, 
groaning audibly. 

“Listen, go back,” she said to him. 
“Don't be foolish.” 

“Go ahead!” he told her, raising his 
head. He threw all his weight upon 
her. “But slow!” 
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He struggled along that way—re- 
gretting that he had left the soft bed 
—hopping and dragging the tormented 
leg behind him. 

“My God!” she exclaimed, almost 
falling to her knees. 

He gripped the door frame while she 
found his stool. 

“Hold my leg up,” he said, and 
when she held it, he squatted down 
spiderlike, onto the stool. 

“Thanks!” he said. 

She stepped back into the shadows 
and shook her head from side to side, 
slowly, staring at the leg. 


When it became dark, Rogo ordered 
his wife to fix a mat and a blanket on 
the ground outside the hut. Next to 
his. she placed her own, setting at its 
head a prized possession: a straw-filled 
pillow encased in a red-tasseled cover, 
on which was embroidered, “Dar es 
Salaam.” She gathered an armload of 
extra firewood and dropped it in a 
heap beside the fire. 

“Don’t you think we should put the 
mats inside?” she asked. 

He was lying on his back on the 
mat, his lips drawn back in a grimace 
that showed his teeth. One step in the 
wrong place, and I am finished. He was 
exhausted; his entire side was throb- 
bing; he wanted to die. 

“Better go inside,” she offered again. 
but tonelessly, as though she knew 
that she could not reach him. 

But I do not want to die inside the 
house; better outside, in the open. Why 
should I die this way? After all, it is 
only Thursday. 

“No, today is Friday,” he said aloud. 

“What did you say?” his wife asked, 
watching him. 

On Tuesday I was going—I have for- 
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gotten—I was going to visit someone 
quite likely and my foot walked upon a 
horn. I caught the sharp point head-on 
and drove it in deeply. I howled and 
danced, but then I remember thinking 
it was nothing. But it had been some- 
thing: that thorn had a secret gift for 
me. Why? ; 

He shook his head and sighed. 

All my life I missed things—all the 
good things. I missed the school and the 
money; I missed the house and my 


father’s cows. But bad things I did not 


miss, they were driven to me. 

“Don’t start that!” he murmured. 
“It’s no good; it won’t do you the least 
good!” 

But it’s true, all the same it’s true. I 
should have gotten something when my 


father died; that was only fair; it was 


due me. A portion, at least. But the “big 
mouth” fixed me then, just as she had 


fixed me about so many things. Why did 


she hate me? What did I do? “Let Rogo 
herd the cows; he has no brains for 
school,” she once said, laughing in that 
hearty, open, honest manner of hers. It 
was a joke, the way she put it, and 
everyone laughed. But then she winked 
at me as though her wounding words 
were only a cover; as though she, my 
stepmother, had a special plan, a con- 
sideration in store for me. She had a lot 
in store for me... 

I'll be crving soon. I’m getting soft, 
like an old woman. Dry my tears, 
Nysugeta, on your dirty suka. Good wife, 


you lovely creature, you prize! 


He groaned. 

“Do you want anything?” his wife 
asked in a husky whisper. 

It’s not my wife’s fault. Leave her 
alone. She can’t help it because she is 
not someone else. Don’t think about 
Margarita at all; that’s finished. I did 
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not have the cows; her father would not 
wait; simple. But the cows were there! 
They could have given them to me. It 
was my share. Never mind—I'll forget 
it. 

But he could not forget it. It was no 
good. He had been sick, feverishly in 
love. But Nysugeta was with him now. 

“Some water or anything?” his wife 
asked again. 

“Yes,” he answered, not really want- 
ing anything, but ashamed of the hard- 
ness of his thoughts toward her. 

She knelt and lifted his quivering 
head. She held a tiny cup of cool water 
to his lips. 

“That was good,” he whispered. 

He turned his face aside. He hoped 
that she would rise quickly. But she 
remained crouching beside him, on 
her hands and knees, bent over him, 
looking at his face. 

“Go sit down!” he cried finally, 
exasperated. 

She drew back. He tried to reach 
her arm. 

“I'm sorry,” he said. “Stay there if 
you like.” 

“I didn’t mean to bother you.” 

“You're not bothering me.” 

“It’s all right,” she said. “I'll go.” 

She went to the firewood pile and 
threw some branches on the fire. 

Now she really is mad at me. Too 
bad about her; I have too much on my 
mind to be concerned about her. Let her 
be mad, and let her if she wants, leave 
me. I might almost welcome that; it 
would be the final blow; the last assur- 
ance. Then I could know for certain, 
I'd be sure then. 

Sure of what, though, he could not 
say—not explicitly. He was building, 
slowly, his case against God. 

For where was God all those years? 
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Why did He let me suffer like that? 
I was a boy then—ten, twelve; I knew 
nothing. She hated me. 

I don’t care now. I know how to suf- 

fer; I’ve learned. But that boy. The boy 
I was then. What had he done? Why 
was he treated like that? What kind of 
God are You, to let them hate me? And 
every day they taught me to hate them 
in return. She especially; my stepmother. 
Only I never learned. I could never hate 
her. 

I’m telling the truth. When she died, 
I saw to it that she was buried properly. 
But the ones she loved... thev didn’t 
care. She had been sick for a long time. 
And just before she died, she looked at 
me. I can’t hate her. 

Yet there was something good about 
my stepmother. I can’t put it into words: 
she loved things; she loved her own; 
nothing upset her. She laughed, head 
thrown back, holding her hips, shaking, 
at everything. I wanted so much that she 
should like me. I wanted to say: “This 
is wrong. I love vou. What must I do?” 
Surely she should have turned and 
smiled. It was strange. 


“Rogo!”” Nysugeta called. “Rogo! 
You, Rogo!” 

“IT can hear you.” 

It was night, and the fire, working 
methodically beneath the dried 
branches gave a small, red glow. 

“I want to tell you something.” 

“Go ahead,” he said, without turn- 
ing. 

“No, listen to me,” she said. “Look 
at me!” 

He saw her face profiled against a 
black-blue sky, a few stars. 

“Don’t laugh!” she said. “I want to 
go with you to Dar es Salaam.” 

She was sitting on her own mat, 
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cross-legged, bent over, holding her 
ankles. 

“What brought that on?” He had to 
smile. “Of all the times to ask.” 

She turned and looked at him, wide- 
eyed. “I meant when you get well. Of 
course not now. I understand.” 

“I’m glad you understand,” he said. 
“The thing is, I’m not going to get 
well.” 

He looked at her steadily. 

“I know this is the wrong time to 
say it,” she said, “but it’s true. You 
never cared for me.” 

He turned his face away from her. 
“Don’t talk nonsense.” 

“I don’t really care about Dar es 
Salaam, Rogo. Why should I care 
about that? I care about you. And you 
don’t care about me—not that much.” 

She snapped her fingers. He laughed, 
surprised at himself. 

“Don’t despise me!” she begged. 

He raised himself on an elbow, the 
pain of his leg forgotten. He grinned 
at her. 

“All of a sudden you can talk!” 

“That’s not the strange thing,” she 
answered. “The strange thing is that 
you can listen! You never did before.” 

He turned over on his back. “You're 
a funny woman.” 

“I'm not funny, Rogo; and you're 
not very funny, either. But I can think 
about more than myself. I can think 
about you. Poor Rogo! Everyone was 
cruel to him. Nobody loved him.” 

“What?” he half shouted, angry, ris- 
ing again on an elbow. 

“You think I don’t know you?” she 
said. “Oh, I know you. How sorry you 
are for yourself.” 

“What do you know about me?” 

“Everything!” she said. “I made it 
my business. Your stepmother. The 
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girl you loved but didn’t have the cows — 
to buy. How they treated you. I’m not © 


stupid. I know all right.” 

The branches were wrapped in 
flames, swaying and buckling; sparks 
snapped like twigs. They did not speak 
again for some minutes. 

“Listen, Rogo,” she said, “everybody 
gets hurt. I know what I’m talking 
about—you hurt me every day. So 
people hate and they fight back. They 
try to hurt others. Or they die like 
you, curled up and useless. Or they 
grow big, bigger than the others; their 
hurt is too small; they laugh at it. But 
Rogo, God is. He knows!” 

Rogo said nothing. He could hardly 
draw his breath. The blood was pound- 
ing in his head. 

Who is this woman? She knows. It’s 
true; God is; everything; the hurt; the 
hate. Where did she learn all this? 

“I’m sorry,” she said. 

“No, no. It is good.” 

“I'm afraid, Rogo. That’s why I talk 
so much.” 

“Afraid?” he asked. ““Why are you 
afraid?” 

“Because you want to die. And if 
you die, what shall I do? I need you, 
Rogo. I love you. Listen to me just 
this once. I need you!” 

He could not look at her. He felt as 
though the last thing he possessed was 
being methodically taken from him. 
He gripped her hard. She was all he 
had. Then slowly, gently, he relaxed. 

“Bring the knife,” he said. “Hurry 
up. Cut it open! Keep it open and 
press. Press until something comes!” 


She cut his foot. The pain blinded _ 


him. God! God! He bit into the back 
of his hand. 
“It’s coming out,” she whispered. 
She was smiling at him. w 
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FIVE-BOOK BARGAIN IN GOOD READING 


Shes a wonderful gift! 


Imagine! Last year members of the Maryknoll Book Club received 
twice the value of their memberships in terms of bookstore prices of 
books! Bookstore value of titles distributed last year amounted to 
$20.95—just a little more than double the $10.00 membership fee. 


Suppose (just suppose) you are one of those people who aren’t inter- 
ested in money. Then consider the other values of the Maryknoll Book 
Club: top editorial selection of the best in current fiction and non- 
fiction... authentic information about the peoples of the world and 
how they live... fine Catholic reading that brings inspiration as well 
as pleasure! These are books you'll be proud to add to your good- 
reading library... happy to pass on to discriminating friends! 


The Maryknoll Book Club makes a wonderful gift...and you can 
still order for this Christmas! Fill out the form below—we’ll send a 
gift card immediately. 











ORDER HERE FOR YOURSELF ORDER HERE FOR A GIFT 
(AND FILL OUT ANY WAY, IF (NAME AND ADDRESS OF 
YOU ARE GIVING A GIFT) GIFT MEMBER) 


a i a ge ae elie eh ee nal JB} 2 oo o 


St ae (or) Bill me as follows: 
0) $10 each subscription to be paid in full 
CZ Pay at the rate of $2.50 each quarter, each subscription 


Clip and mail to: MARYKNOLL BOOK CLUB / Maryknoll, New York 








T HE bus was scheduled to leave Da- 
vao City at 10:45 A.M. “Bus to 
Lupon, Father?” asked the attendant 
as he grabbed my grip. “Hurry! It will 
start out promptly.” 

I took a seat behind the driver. | 
soon found that a bus trip in the Phil- 
ippines is an adventure. Every fifteen 
minutes the driver started the engine, 
shifted into first, rolled a few feet, put 
the gears into reverse, backed up a few 
feet, looked into his mirror and then 
shut the motor off. 

Meanwhile Filipinos, with their bun- 
dies, were piling into the bus. The dif- 
ficult trick was to get a pig aboard. 
Pigs do not like bus rides. Five or six 
men left their seats and climbed over 
— and baggage, to coax Mr. 

iggy on board. 

At noon the Lupon bus was still in 
the terminal. The driver checked his 
mirror and decided that the bus was 
pretty well filled. So he turned off the 
motor and went to lunch. 

Vendors swarmed into the bus, sell- 
ing everything, from magazines to 
“home permanent” outfits. Across the 
aisle from me, sat a mother, daughter, 
and grandmother. All three tested a 
peddler’s comb by combing their hair 
—only to decide they would not buy. 

At 12:25, the driver climbed into his 
seat, and we were ready to roll. In the 
driver’s absence, the bus had defied 
the law of physics, which says that 
two bodies cannot occupy the same 
place at the same time. The big thrill 
of a Filipino is to be the last aboard, 
so he can hang out the open doorway 
in the middle of the bus. All daring 
Filipino youths crave this position. 

A hurried look over the driver's 
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shoulder revealed some empty spaces 
(though these were hidden from my 
eyes). In hopes of making a few more 
centavos, our driver circled the main 
streets of Davao, seeking more cus- 
tomers. The bus was soon bursting; 
our trip to Lupon began. 

Not two miles outside Davao, a 
package-laden housewife wished to 
get off. She signaled by banging on the 
roof of the bus—there are no buzzers. 
But the rumble of the wheels slapping 
at ruts in the dirt road prevented the 
driver from hearing the raps on the 
roof. Soon all the passengers assisted 
by rapping and shouting. “Para! 
Para!” (“Stop! Stop!”). Much to my 
amazement the driver turned off the 
highway and delivered her to her 
doorstep. 

“Isn’t this bus an express?” I in- 
quired of the driver. He replied, “That's 
what the sign says, but nobody takes 
it seriously.” 

Not much farther down the road, 
the bus was halted by the waving arms 
of a young boy. “Will you drop this 
box of abaca off at my uncle’s house 
in Kingking?”” he requested. Without 
batting an eyelash, the driver accom- 
modated the lad. Over and over again, 
such stopping was repeated. Our driver 
was errand boy and mailman for every 
town along the way, and mechanic for 
any disabled automobile. 

The first scheduled stop was Panabo. 


Before the bus braked to a halt, store 
owners and hawkers surrounded us, 
selling food. Peanuts, boiled eggs, rice 
cakes, corn-on-the-cob, and fried ba- 
nanas were among the delicacies. 

A few passengers who wanted to get 
off at Panabo began the problem of 
finding their luggage and market goods. 
Because the first person off had been 
the first one on the bus, much baggage 
had to be shifted to find the proper 
pieces. All the other passengers were 
most helpful in poking around to find 
the owners’ goods. 

Behind me sat a time-wrinkled Fili- 
pino, carrying his pet cock; he was 
massaging it for battle that afternoon 
in the cockpit. Everybody on the bus 
was friendly. Gregariousness is the 
hallmark of Filipinos. Even before we 
had left Davao, cousins had met. old 
friendships had been renewed. new 
ones made. Every conversation was 
public property: everybody joined in. 
With a minimum knowledge of Vis- 
ayan, I got an earful of information. 
Household problems, as well as sug- 
gestions, are parts of every bus ride. 

About halfway to Lupon, the driver 
reached his home. He slammed on the 
brakes, and into the house he went, to 
have a snack and deliver the week-end 
groceries. The passengers meanwhile 


did some leg stretching. 


After five dusty hours, a trip to 
Lupon was over. ae 


Cover Reproductions. From time to time, we receive requests for 
reproductions of our covers, suitable for framing. While these 
requests are not sufficient to justify a special printing, we can 
furnish custom-mounted, 11” x 14”, color photographs of any cover 
requested, free of all type. The cost is $7.50 for each subject. 
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By Frank Sheedy 


HE Dead Sea, which borders on the 

Holy Land, is one of the most deso- 
late spots on the face of our earth. No 
flowers bloom upon its shores, no fish 
can live in its salty waters, birds fly 
around it but never over it. Many 
streams flow into that inland lake, but 
there are none flowing out of it. It 
holds onto everything it receives, never 
giving of itself in return. The Dead 
Sea is, quite literally, dead. 

Contrast this with a lake in the 
Catskill Mountains of New York. A 
great number of streams flow into it, 
and one wide channel flows out of it, 
south, towards a metropolis of eight 
million people. Each day of the year, 
this lake gives hundreds of thousands 
of gallons of water to New York City. 
The water is pure and sweet because 
the lake is always giving. 

“It is more blessed to give than to 
receive,” is not merely poetic; it is the 
sober truth. The person who is always 
receiving, who never gives of himself, 
is heading for certain unhappiness. 
Admittedly there is nothing wrong 
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with people who desire better living 
conditions, who want to wear decent 
clothes, own attractive homes, and lay 
aside something for the rainy days— 
provided that they keep material things 
in the proper place, which, for Chris- 
tians, is second place. 

It is Christ who warns us: “Do not 
lay up for yourself treasures on earth, 
where rust and moth consume, and 
where thieves break through and steal; 
but lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven, where neither rust nor moth 
consumes, nor thieves break in and 
steal.” 

Most of us are inclined to be greedy; 
to lay up treasures on earth rather 
than in heaven; to be dead seas, re- 
ceiving much and giving nothing in 
return. In Mexico, there is an old 
cemetery that has this inscription over 
its gate: “Kneel! Here eternity begins, 
and here the riches of the world are 
left behind.” 

We can say the same thing about the 
world. A few years hence, and we shall 
leave all the objects that are giving us 
pleasure—from high-powered cars to 
shock-proof wrist watches. The front 
lawn, the stereo, the sunglasses and 
the charm bracelet will still exist, but 
not for us. All that can be seen and 
heard, touched, tasted and enjoyed 
will slip from our grasp. 

The world is ours, as God intended 








it to be. Put God ahead of money and 
pleasure, and we are rich; take God 
away, and we are poor. If we are ut- 
terly discontent with what we have, is 
it because we have forgotten that we 
have God? If we are too absorbed in 
saving, is it because we have forgotten 
the only things we possess that are 
really worth saving — our immortal 
souls? HE 
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But, what about 


Your plans for Cathy are well thought 
out, Daddy. Starting from the day she 
entered the household, 
thought has centered around your child 


your every 
—her spiritual life, her schooling, her 
table manners, her friends. 

But what about your plans for your 
future? Do they include a retirement 
plan? Are you saving for the day when 
you can step out to a life of relative 


leisure? Do you make your money work: 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll, New York 


Dear Fathers, 


Please send me your free annuity booklet, How to Keep While Giving. 
















OU 


future? 


for you, to bring nearer the time when 
you bid the boss good-by? 

Let us explain how your money, in- 
vested in a Maryknoll Annuity, will 
bring you income (the percentage de- 
pending on your age) for as long as you 
need it; and then will be put to use to 
care for the sick and destitute, and to 
spread the Gospel in mission lands. 

Ask for our free booklet, How to Keep 
While Giving. The coupon brings it. 











| would ask for the gift of Conviction - to feel those 
things that now | only know. 

| would ask for the gift of Remembrance - to be 
always conscious of how much | owe to others, 
especially to God. 

| would ask for the gift of Softness of heart; | 
would rather be a pushover than a cynic! 

| would ask for the gift of Suffering: that is my 
promise of heaven. 

| would ask for the gift of Sight - to see those good 
things that now | miss because they are so 
close to me. 

| would ask for the gift of Song - to fling towards 
the sky the music in my heart. 

| would ask for the gift of Penetration - to live in 
the depths as well as on the surface. 

| would ask for the gift of Charity - to love and 

_ love and love; and when | am finally, 
unutterably hurt, to forgive. 

| would ask for the gift of Identity - always to be 
myself, since | am the image of God. 

| would ask for the gift of Perspective - to be wise 
enough to see how little | know, and to be 
large enough to see how small | am. 

And finally | would ask for the grace to know 
when a gift is given; to hold on to it, and 
use it, and say, “Thank you, God!” 


- LINDA HAYES: 











By Anthony G. Macri, M.M. 


Rasy 
E@ 
Love 


T had been raining steadily for five 

days—and whether I like it or not, 
weather has its effects on nerves. Satur- 
day morning, after a night of rain in 
Ilave, Peru, there were signs of rain 
continuing. 

About nine o’clock, one of our cate- 
chists, soaked to the skin, came to me. 
Juan said: “Padre, there is a sick one 
in my village. Can you come?” 

All I could think of was two and a 
half hours I had spent in the mud the 
day before, and the possibility of spend- 
ing hours bogged down in some de- 
serted spot. I started by saying that I 
didn’t think it possible to reach his 
village. Perhaps we could wait until 
the weather improved. 

Juan assured me that the road to his 
village was passable; that morning a 
truck had entered. Every Indian will 
say similar things. From experience I 
know it isn’t true, but I go every time. 
Perhaps this time he is telling the truth. 

I put on my heavy jacket and rain 
hat, and off we went. We traveled the 
main road for about five miles, and 
then he signaled me to cut off the main 
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road, in the direction of his village. | 
stopped the truck to survey the cutoff 
and could see nothing but an ocean 
of mud. It was obvious that a truck 
could not get through. 

I turned to Juan and impatiently 
asked, “Why did you tell me this road 
is passable?” 

“But, Padre, it is bad only in cer- 
tain spots. Once you are past them it 
will be clear sailing.” 

“Tell me, hombre, how do we get 
past the few bad spots?” 

Silence. 

Again impatiently, “How long if we 
walk?” 

Big smile. “Oh, Padre, it is only a 
half hour from here. It is around the 
bend in the mountain.” Half an hour 
later, we passed that bend in the moun- 
tain, and still no village. I began feel- 
ing sorry for myself. I was soaked to 
the skin. 

“What do these people expect me to 
do for them? Here is this fellow. He 
doesn’t care how far I walk, or even 
if I get sick.” I probably called him a 
few unkind names. 

Juan was a few paces ahead of me, 
as we walked up a small hill. I stopped 
to get my breath and wipe the cold 
rain from my face. Then Juan turned 
around; in one swift motion, he took 
off his poncho. He stood in the pour- 
ing rain, in his worn and now-wet suit. 

He said, “Padre, you are all wet! 
Here, take my poncho. It will keep you 
warm and dry.” 

All I could think of was Christ offer- 
ing His coat to some poor, miserable 
creature—in this case, me. For a min- 
ute I just looked up to the heavens. 
The prayer running in my mind was, 
“God, you certainly make these Indi- 
ans easy to love.” ae 
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Problem: Because cate- 


> at the mission for six months 
prior to baptism, Father 


Mass., decided to replace 
their ugly, weatherbeaten 
huts with more durable 
construction. 


Solution: This energetic 


problem of low-cost housing 
by purchasing a portable 
“do-it-yourself” brick- 
making machine in Nairobi 
for under $200. 


What One Maryknoller Can Do — and Did! 


Today catechumens at the Maryknoll 
mission in Mayita, Tanganyika, are 
living comfortably in attractive cot- 
tages, thanks to the ingenuity of an 
American priest. Unlike the old Afri- 
can huts. these mud-brick homes 
stand up against the weather; and 
with a coat of whitewash, they be- 
come bright and clean. Maryknoll 
needs more Father Murphys in order 


Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, New York 


Dear Fathers: 


to carry on the gigantic task started 
by the early Apostles when Our Lord 
ordered them to “go teach all men...” 
In every far-off corner of the globe, 
where Maryknollers labor, you will 
find many challenges and problems 
that require energetic minds and fer- 
vent devotion. Can this mean YOU? 
Why not fill in the coupon, and let 
us tell you more about Maryknoll? 


| am interested in laboring for souls as a missioner. Please send me 
information about becoming a Maryknoll 


0 Priest 


CO Brother 


OO Sister 


(Check one) | understand this does not bind me in any way. 


© chumens are required to live 


» William Murphy, of Pittsfield, 


Pittsfield missioner solved the 
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The Mark of a Christian 


By Albert J. Nevins, M.M. 


Ww HILE an individual’s relationship 
to God is personal, it is at the same 
time intimately bound up with the sal- 
vation of all mankind. While the Incar- 
nation and Redemption have personal 
consequences, they are essentially uni- 
versal acts. 

Christ had one mission from the 
Father, the salvation of the world. 
Christ founded His Church to continue 
that mission—to reveal Him to the 
world, that through Him the world 
might be saved. Therefore, the mission 
of every Catholic is not a personal mis- 
sion—namely, his own salvation—but 
the salvation of all the people in the 
world, including himself. 

When we speak of the Church of 
Christ, what do we mean? Do we mean 
a collection of buildings? Of course 
not. Do we mean the hierarchy and 
clergy? No. The Church consists of the 
entire body of the faithful in union 
with Christ. The Church of Christ is 
people, and the mission of that Church 
is the mission of these people. That 
mission is the mark, the purpose, the 
goal, that distinguishes the Christian 
from all others. 

That is why the world apostolate of 
the Church is not something that can 
be compartmentalized. It is not a work 
of supererogation—a thing to do when 
we have a spare moment. an occasional 
donation to some foreign parish or 
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some forgotten orphan. It is the full- 
time vocation of every Catholic to 
show Christ to the world and to win 
mankind to His cause. 

The Christian by his calling has got 
to be apostolic. The Christian must be 
concerned with the souls of others; he 
is his brother's keeper, whether he 
wants to be or not. Because he is a 
continuation of the mission of Christ 
in the world, the Christian is in a sense 
Christ reborn. 

The consequences of this doctrine 
are many. Most important is the re- 
alization of the personal consequences. 
“Missions” is not something solely for 
the clergy. or for the few people who 
go overseas, but for all of us. To fulfill 
the vocation that came to us in bap- 
tism, we must all be missioners, a part of 
the essential apostolate of the Church. 

Not everyone is called to go to some 
distant land and work directly for the 
salvation of people who have never 
heard of Christ. But this does not lessen 
the obligation of participation in the 
mission of the Church. We can work by 
indirection, supporting through prayer 
and sacrifice those who are engaged in 
the full-time operation. However, giv- 
ing this indirect support is not enough 
for we still have the obligation of direct 
action, of calling non-Catholics to the 
unity of Christ’s Church. 

We fulfill this function of our voca- 
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tion directly when we invite others 
to enter the Church. Too many Cath- 
olics feel that the work of conversion 
is not their personal responsibility, and 
they leave the problem in the hands 
of priests. If we have the love of Christ 
for our non-Catholic neighbor, how 
better can we show it than by inviting 
that neighbor to full participation in 
the Mystical Body? 

Yet many Catholics go through life 
without ever having once influenced a 
non-Catholic to enter the Church. The 
failure is not because of lack of oppor- 
tunities but because the Catholic does 
not understand his own mission in life. 
He does not understand that his role 
is a continuation of Christ’s role—that 
his mission must be Christ’s mission. 

This does not mean that we are to 
make ourselves obnoxious in our duty 
of interesting others in our Faith. Those 
who are outside the Church are, by and 
large, people of good will who are act- 
ing according to the lights of their own 
consciences. If we would lead truly 
Christian lives, we should hardly need 
to speak, for our example would attract 
others to discover the wellspring of our 
secret of living. Our daily lives should 
be witnesses to the teachings of Christ. 

But even when Christian living is 
accomplished, we cannot escape the 
world implications of our vocation. 
We must strive to know all we can 
about the people of the world in whom 
we are interested. World education is 
not only part of the school curricula, 
but also something given at home and 
integrated into our whole lives. 

Our Christian mission directs us to 
aid less-fortunate fellow humans in 
body as well as soul. We extend our 
aid to raise standards of living and to 
provide better facilities for health and 
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education. We recognize the right of 
every man to have enough to wear, 
sufficient to eat, decent housing, and 
the opportunity to raise and educate 
a family. These are just some of the 
practical applications of what the word 
“missions” means. 

This world outlook sets the Christian 
apart from all other men. This sense 
of duty towards our world neighbor is 
the distinguishing mark of the Chris- 
tian. Our desire to make all men every- 
where the beneficiaries of the teachings 
of Christ is the proof that we under- 
stand the nature of our Christian vo- 
cation. 

All of this is what it means to be a 
Christian. All of this is what the word 
“missions” means. All of this is the 
Christian calling. ae 
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“Don't shoot a sparrow with a 
cannon. ”’ 
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MISSION 
NEEDS 









Juli, Peru Guatemala 
organ for cathedral $2,000 2 altars $500 each 
10 altars 300 each altar wine for 1 year 60 
Chile Mass Hosts for 1 year 50 
new Maryknoll Center House 4 windows for church 50 each 
in Santiago Taiwan 2 
confessional 200 vestment case 50 ‘ 
priests’ rooms 1,400 movie projector 350 
6 chapel pews 50 each organ 1,000 
Africa Korea 
1 altar 350 tires 150 set 
Japan 5 copes 35 each 
social worker support 5Omo. Hong Kong 
catechists’ visual aids 100 Chien chalet ede- 3. 
Yucatan cation in U.S. 1,000 a yr. 
3 altars 200 each 4 typewriters 65 each 
The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, N. Y 12-60 


Dear Fathers, 
| would like to contribute $.............. 
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Four Who Went Home 


Maryknoll’s Taiwan correspondent, Father William J. Richardson, 
interviews four mainland Chinese who, after completing college 
and university studies in America, returned to their island-nation 
to contribute to the educational growth of the Taiwanese people. 


Albert Yuan, 35, studied education 
at Indiana State University under a 
U. S. aid-grant. He now directs the 
Audio-Visual Department of Taiwan's 
National University. He is Baptist. 


Wang Chiu-Kwei, 25, holds a Ph.D. 
in mathematics from Stanford Uni- 
versity. He is doing research at the 
Academica Sinica, Taiwan's re- 
nowned educational institute. He is 
non-Christian. 


Mary Hua, 28, a Catholic, is a grad- 
vate of Salve Regina College. She 
gave up her post in Taipei with the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration to join a newly founded na- 
tive Sisterhood. 


Li Min Chu, 39, is an alumnus of 
Duke University, where he studied 
English literature. Currently he is an 
assistant professor of English at the 
National University. He is non- 
Christian. 
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Q What impressed you most in the 
United States while you studied there? 

Albert: The thing that impresses 
most Chinese —the wealth of the 
country. 

Wang: Many things, but particularly, 
the friendly air among the people, the 
wonderful spirit of cooperation be- 
tween professors and students, and the 
many fine libraries. 

Mary: The people. Everyone was so 
nice to me. When I first arrived, I 
didn’t know anyone, but everybody 
tried to help me. 

Li: The size of the country impressed 
me most. It is so big, so expansive. 


Q From your visit to the States, what 
is your reaction to the so-called “Negro 
question”? 

Albert: I was in America before the 
Little Rock incident. However, I don’t 
think that the Negro question is very 
serious. The Negroes are better edu- 
cated and more secure economically 
than they were one hundred years ago. 
I believe that, in the near future, all 
citizens in the United States will stand 
on the same level. 
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Wang: I heard a lot about it, but 
never ran across it myself. Nor did I 
ever feel that Americans were discrimi- 
nating against me as a Chinese. 

Mary: In Newport, Rhode Island, 
where I studied, the situation was very 
good. We had several Negro students 
in my college, and we all got along 
smoothly. Of course, we were taught 
that segregation was morally wrong. 

Li: Having read so much about the 
United States, I wasn’t particularly 
surprised or disillusioned about the 
Negro question. You might be inter- 
ested in knowing that I chose to study 
at Duke, instead of Yale or Harvard, 
because I wanted to see something of 
the American southern Negroes. 

I was in the States during the Little 
Rock incident, but all I know is what 
I read in the papers. I thought it rather 
silly to make such a great issue out of 
admitting a few black students into a 
“white” high school. The opinion 
among us foreign students at Duke 
was that Governor Faubus was simply 
making political capital out of the in- 
cident. We felt that your President was 
fully justified in sending troops to 
Little Rock, although I must admit 
that we did not understand the legal 
ramifications of his action. 

Many students at Duke, which is a 
private university, were very anxious 
to have Negro students enrolled there. 
Each year they petitioned the Board of 
Trustees, but each year they received 
the same uncompromising reply: “Our 
policy remains unchanged.” 

I think the Duke students make this 
annual petition in the light of Ameri- 
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can democratic principles. After all, 
there is no valid reason for refusing to 
admit Negro students in private uni- 
versities. Aren’t they American citi- 
zens, regardless of their skin color? 


Q Do you believe that the system of 
democracy and free enterprise in Amer- 
ica is really working? 

Albert: The United States is a very 
good example of democracy, to be 
studied by all mankind. In China (Tai- 
wan), we are just beginning democratic 
rule, and all of us can learn a great 
deal from America. It is a “show win- 
dow” for democracy. As for free enter- 
prise, I fully support such a socio- 
economic concept, and feel that private 
property is very important. On the 
one hand, free enterprise encourages 
people to work hard, according to in- 
dividual ability; and on the other, it 
is an_excellent support for a demo- 
cratic society. 

Wang: Yes. I believe the system is 
working admirably to the benefit of 
the American people. 

Mary: I think so, because there is a 
healthy competition that encourages 
the people to work harder. 


Q What were some of the major dif- 


ficulties you encountered or experienced 


while studying overseas? 

Albert: Eating bread instead of rice; 
not being familiar with the names of 
places; getting lost when traveling; 
national customs; and of course, the 
language problem. My colloquial Eng- 
lish was full of mistakes, and I found 
this at times very discouraging. Also, 
I was married at the time, and I missed 
my family. It is quite difficult for a 
married man to study overseas, and I 
think that one year is enough for such 
a person. A longer period is not good. 
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Wang: I had some difficulties with 
English, of course. I enjoyed the Amer- 
ican food, but many other Chinese 
students didn’t like it at all. 1 was 
homesick at first, but this feeling di- 
minished rapidly; and as soon as I got 
used to the environment, it disap- 
peared. I noticed that most of the 
female foreign students were very 
homesick. 

Mary: English was very difficult for 
the first six months. I found no diffi- 
culty with the food, although I know 
that most Chinese foreign students re- 
gard American food as one of the ma- 
jor “obstacles.” Loneliness? Well, if I 
hadn't studied in a Catholic school, I 
probably should have been much lone- 
lier, but the Sisters were very good to 
me. There were five other foreign stu- 
dents boarding at Salve Regina, and 
the Sisters took very good care of us. 
During our vacations they always 
made arrangements for us to stay with 
families with whom we could really 
feel “at home.” 

Li: | didn’t have too much difficulty 
with the language, because I spoke 
English more or less fluently before I 
sailed for America. Actually, the diffi- 
culties I encountered in adjusting to 
American life were rather slight. I did 
find it inconvenient to adapt to dormi- 
tory life at Duke. 

Come to think of it, Western food 
presented something of a problem. I 
happen to like it very much—but not 
day in and day out, three meals a day! 
I found it very tiresome. After a year 
in the dorm, I moved into a rented 
house with several Chinese students, 
and we prepared our own meals. 


Q Did you find the experience of 
overseas study worthwhile, to the extent 
DECEMBER, 1960 
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that you would advise other Chinese 
students to study abroad? 

Albert: | would advise Chinese stu- 
dents to do postgraduate work in the 
United States for several reasons. 
First, the university faculties and fa- 
cilities in America are superior to those 
in Taiwan. Secondly, Taiwan needs a 
higher level of education; and training 
students overseas is One way to raise 
this level. Thirdly, overseas study will 
help the returned student to get a bet- 
ter job with better pay, because he is 
more experienced. 

Wang: Very much so. Mainly be- 
cause of the facilities in America, and 
the well-known professors who teach 
at the universities. I’ve also noticed 
that American professors give infor- 
mation without leaving the student 
with the impression that he is obli- 
gated to them. 

Mary: Yes, I would advise others to 
go abroad to study because one sees 
and learns a great deal. Overseas study 
broadens a student's viewpoint and 
gives her or him the chance to meet 
many people and make many friends. 
When you don’t really know people of 
other countries and cultures. there is a 
tendency to look down upon them. In 
fact, a lack of knowledge often breeds 
suspicion. 

Li: | think that I benefited from my 
studies in America very much, espe- 
cially since I really learned how to do 
research. I would advise students who 
are interested in English or American 
literature to study in either country. 





Q Less than ten per cent of Chinese 
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students who go to America to study, 
return to Taiwan. Why is this so? 

Wang: Several reasons, I think. The 
academic situation in Taiwan is not 
good enough to permit them to further 
their studies. Also, there is consider- 
able less security here. No one knows, 
for instance, when war may break out. 

I came back because China is my 
home. How does your song go? “Be it 
ever so humble, there’s no place like 
home...” So I think that many Chi- 
nese students sincerely want to come 
back, but—and it can be a very large 
but—some are scientists who want to 
pursue experimental work. Facilities 
for such research do not exist here; the 
scientific environment is not good. 
Perhaps if the big Chinese “names” in 
science—men like Doctors Yang and 
Lee, who won the Nobel Prize a few 
years ago—would come back to Tai- 
wan, the atmosphere here, at least in 
the realm of science, would improve 
tremendously. 

Mary: Well, I think that there are 
really only two reasons why most Chi- 
nese students fail to return to Taiwan: 
danger from the Communists on the 
mainland, and the lack of suitable em- 
ployment for intellectuals. 

li: My opinion, based on observa- 
tion, is that those students who go to 
the States to study the humanities, 
such as English literature or history, 
do come back to Taiwan. The reason 
for this is that they have as good a 
chance to get a job here as they would 
have in the United States. 

However, in the scientific fields, 
such as engineering, students get so 
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many excellent offers of employment 
in the States—far better than anything 
Taiwan can offer—that it is natural to 
remain in America. This is especially 
true of those who go into the newer 
branches of science. Here, they don’t 
have a chance to do anything in their 
field except teach; we simply don't 
have sufficient employment for them. 
How can we bring the students back 
to Taiwan? I think all we can do is to 
appeal to their conscience and their 
patriotism. They must be made to feel 
that they have something precious and 
valuable to contribute to the nation. 


Q Do you believe that the foreign 
students studying abroad at present, 
Should be prepared psychologically for 
their return home? 

Albert: I personally hope that they 
will be prepared psychologically, when 
they return, not to speak too much 
about America and manifest too many 
foreign attitudes; because we students 
are, after all, Chinese! And if we start 
living in Taiwan according to Ameri- 
can customs and modes, the people 
will refuse to accept us. We must ex- 
pect some jealousy, I think, for that is 
a very natural reaction. But if we do 
our work well, and speak and write 
with authority, our countrymen will 
respect us, because it will then be ob- 
vious that we do know more than they 
do about our work. 

Wang: Well, for those Chinese stu- 
dents who went to the States from Tai- 
wan, no psychological preparation is 
necessary. They are quite familiar with 
the place to which they are returning. 
There are some differences, of course, 
but one can hardly call them drastic. 
For example, when I returned to Tai- 
wan, I wasn’t accustomed to using a 
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mosquito net. But after a day or two, 
I got used to it. 

Li: To tell the truth, I haven’t missed 
anything that I enjoyed in the States, 
since my return to Taiwan. All of the 
convenient facilities, the overheated 
houses, the high-pressure living —I 
don’t miss anything of the sort. 


Q What impression, if any, did the 
Catholic Church in America make? 

Albert: 1 am a Baptist; my alma 
mater in Shanghai is an Episcopal col- 
lege. While in the States, I met a 
Philippine girl who was in my class, 
and quite frequently she invited me to 
attend Mass with her. I did so occa- 
sionally, but I didn’t understand much 
of what was taking place on the altar. 
I had another contact with the Church 
—when I attended a large audio-visual 
conference and discovered that the 
American Catholics had their own sec- 
tion. As an audio-visual technician, I 
was much impressed by the use the 
Catholic Church makes of visual aids. 

While at Indiana State, I attended 
Baptist services nearly every Sunday. 
But I was a little amazed to learn that, 
while the Baptist Church in Taiwan is 
one, the Baptist Church in the States 
is many! There were number one, 
number two, number three, number 
four—and even very small churches. 
Each branch of the Baptist Church in 
America seemed to be centered around 
the personality of a particular minister. 

Wang: I had no contact at all with 
the Catholic Church while studying in 
the States. I am not a Christian. 

Li: Nor I, either. Consequently, I had 
no association with Catholicism. 

Mary: Above and beyond my con- 
tact at the Catholic college I attended, 
I worked in Our Lady of Fatima Hos- 
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pital in Providence, and attended Mass 
in a parish church in New York City 
while working there during my vaca- 
tions. The contrast between Catholi- 
cism in the States, and Catholicism in 
Taiwan, is startling. In the States, the 
daily Masses are rather well attended. 
But in Taiwan, in those parishes I am 
familiar with, very few people attend 
daily Mass. And I think the attendance 
of daily Mass—simply because there 
is no obligation to do so—is a rather 
accurate barometer of the vigor and 
strength of the Church. 


Q Do you have any ideas on how 
foreign students can be helped? By that 
I mean: How do you feel about foreign 
student clubs and similar organizations? 

Albert: You would be surprised at 
the number of foreign students who 
lock themselves in their rooms because 
of fear and loneliness. I’m not sure that 
foreign-student clubs are the remedy. 

Frankly, I feel that, if the foreign 
student’s English is good, he won't 
have any trouble meeting people; nor 
will he encounter any great difficulties 
in his classwork. If the student’s com- 
mand of the language is inadequate, I 
would strongly advise him to attend 
special, English-language classes—not 
only to help him in his studies, but to 
aid him in his communication, socially, 
with his fellow students. This is the 
essential factor that destroys loneliness 
—the ability to communicate. 

Wang: We had a Chinese Students’ 
Clubhouse attached to Stanford when 
I was there. Fourteen students lived 
there, three of whom were not Chinese. 
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The land belongs to the university, but 
the building was donated by Chinese 
alumni. Social invitations, handled by 
the Foreign Student Advisor, were 
routine. 

But of course, there’s a problem 
here, regarding social invitations, and 
I don’t think it is fair to generalize 
about it. Invitations must be handled 
according to the individual student’s 
personality. Some foreign students like 
to be invited out, and others don’t; 
some are outward-minded, and some 
are inward-minded. 

Speaking only for Stanford Univer- 
sity, I would say that there are suffi- 
cient foreign-student clubs and similar 
organizations on campus. 

Mary: I had no contact at all with 
foreign-student organizations. Provi- 
dence and Newport are just too small. 
I suppose the clubs that do exist in 
America for the benefit of foreign stu- 
dents are well-directed, but I think 
that often they tend to isolate, or you 
might say, “protect,” the foreign stu- 
dent from the challenge of meeting 
and making friends with Americans. 
Which means that I believe it is much 
better not to separate foreign students 
from the rest of the campus; rather, 
keep them mixed up with their Amer- 
ican classmates. If foreign - student 
clubs are established for this positive 
purpose, I heartily endorse them. 

Li: At Duke we had the International 
Student Club, and occasionally we 
went on a club picnic or attended din- 
ner, as a group. I remember once the 
local Rotary Club asked all the foreign 
students at Duke University to have 
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lunch with the members. Then, some- 
times, we would dine individually at a 
professor’s home, and I felt this was 
the best kind of invitation to accept 
because it gives a person the chance 
to behave casually and informally. 

At a Rotary luncheon, the average 
foreign student doesn’t get the chance 
to really meet anyone on a personal 
basis. Oh, the Rotarians and groups 
similar to them, are extremely hospit- 
able. And quite often, as we would 
leave the luncheon, members would 
give us their names and addresses and 
ask us to pick up the phone and call 
them sometime. But we foreign stu- 
dents didn’t know if they really meant 
it. So we seldom contacted them. 

Aside from my classmates, who were 
very good to me, no one invited me to 
private dinners in what you might de- 
scribe as a home or family environ- 
ment. Nor did I come across any 
foreign-student groups that were able 
to introduce me to families. But I don’t 
hold this against Duke. Perhaps this 
situation existed because Durham, 
North Carolina, is a small city, and 
very likely the majority of the residents 
are not conscious of the foreign stu- 
dent problem. But take the big cities: 
it’s just the opposite. If you go into 
New York or Washington, D. C., you'll 
see signs in railroad stations and bus 
terminals, advising foreign students to 
call certain telephone numbers if they 
wish to be invited to a person’s home. 

Of course, this is pretty “organiza- 
tional” and can’t possibly substitute 
for the personal touch. The personal 
approach is much better—probably 
through the schools. Perhaps if I be- 
longed to a religious group at Duke, I 
should have been taken care of along 
these lines. ae 
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Swollen feet, bloated tummy, skinny arms—marks of war 
and greed and selfishness on one small fellow. 


There are thousands of them, and to each Maryknoll 
Sisters give love, food, and skillful care—America’s gifts to 
the world’s distressed. 





As long as | can, | will send $........ a month. 
| realize | can stop this at any time. 
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...and time stands still 


‘BT Father, we're cutting rice!” 

It was a devastatingly simple an- 
swer Mr. Lim gave why he should be 
dispensed from Mass next Sunday. I 
just said, “God bless you,” and sent 
him on his way. 

“Cutting rice” is a phrase that makes 
any missioner on Formosa stop what 
he is doing and rearrange his schedule. 
Country Masses are transferred to a 
late hour on Sunday night. The cate- 
chumenate grinds to a two-week halt. 

The rice harvest comes twice a year 
on farm-rich Formosa, and there are 
no exemptions from the labor squad. 
Men, women, boys and girls of all ages 
move from one rice field to the next 
like a marauding band of locusts, leav- 
ing behind a fallen army of rice sheaves. 

The rice harvesters move along like 


a human conveyor belt. If one individ- 
ual breaks the rhythm, there is confu- 
sion, and a scolding moves the guilty 
party back into line. The frenetic pace 
is interrupted by five short breaks dur- 
ing the day, for a bowl of rice gruel 
and a hasty cigarette. 

When the cutting and threshing are 
done, the drying begins. No patch of 
concrete is safe. Streets, courtyards, 
basketball courts are all covered with 
yellow grains, drying in the sun. 

During the last rice harvest, I went 
to the village of Round Trees and took 
pictures of the Ko family. This is an 
old Catholic family with two daugh- 
ters in the convent and one son in the 
seminary. Mr. Ko himself is an active 
member of the Legion of Mary. Here 
is what I saw. 


PICTURES AND TEXT BY LAWRENCE J. CONNORS, M.M. 

















After the cutting, the T 
sheaves are bundled ¢ 
for easy threshing. s| 
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A Catholic family has one additional rest period—the Angelus. The Ko 
family embraced Christianity forty years ago; a son is now in the seminary. 





The energy used by the 
cutters is restored in five 
; short breaks for lunch. 
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At dusk (left), the rice is carried home. Each basket weighs close to a 
hundred pounds. The next morning, it is spread (above) in the warm sun to 
dry, and some of the family continually keep turning it with wooden hoes. 


THE END 
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Little Mr. Skin-and-bones has learned too much about the cruelty of life 


in this twentieth century. Every inch of him is pain, suffering, misery. 


Christmas is no Holiday 


By Sister Agnus Therese 


ac. family must see you! Their baby, 


Christina, is dying.” Thus did Kim 
Pyong, our gateman at the Pusan 
clinic, greet me early Christmas morn- 
ing. We go full tilt even on Christmas 
Day! The teen-age sister carried baby 
on her back. The ten-year-old brother 
carried the milk bottle and a little pan 
to heat it in. 

The father in threadbare clothes 
brought up the end of the pathetic 
little procession. The big girl took the 
baby off her back, and I listened in 
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vain for the little heartbeat. Baptized 
only the day before, the three-month- 
old suffered from malnutrition. A 
glance told me the tiny infant had al- 
ready joined the Divine Infant on His 
birthday. 

The father began to wrap up the 
little body. The ten-year-old asked why 
they were leaving so soon. The man 
answered simply, “Our baby is dead.” 
The boy burst into tears. The father’s 
tears fell silently on the worn blanket. 
We had only our deep, loving sym- 
pathy to give him. Even worse, his wife 
is in the last stages of tuberculosis, 
with no hope for even temporary relief. 
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At the Pusan, Korea, clinic we Maryknoll Sisters treat most patients on 
an emergency basis. They can't afford to pay for regular hospital care. 


Because that day was Christmas, we 
prepared to close the clinic about 
eleven o’clock. But just as we were 
doing so a seriously sick woman ar- 
rived. She suffered from a ruptured 
appendix and peritonitis. I instructed 
her in the Faith’s essentials, and she 
asked to be baptized. These Koreans 
thrill to learn of a loving God who de- 
sires their happiness. They know their 
sins, feel sorry for them, and long for 
baptism. We sent this second Christina 
of the day to the hospital. 

Two hours on kitchen duty followed, 
as we had given our Korean helpers 
the day off. After dinner was over I 
found another patient waiting for me 
—a woman who had spilled boiling 
water on her face, arms, and breast. 
Dressings for her wounds took a while, 
but they greatly relieved her pain. 
Then an old patient came to offer a 
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gift. She is grateful that her whole 
family became fervent Catholics be- 
cause of the baptism of her child at 
our clinic some years ago. 

In the late afternoon, the bishop 
came to give Benediction. A thatched- 
roof Korean stable formed our Crib 
setting. The patients explained to each 
other the meaning of the Korean-style 
figures in the outdoor clinic Crib. We 
ended the day with carols and thanks- 
giving. 

Next day we held an “alley party.” 
I hadn’t had such fun in a long time. 
Some fifteen grownups and children 
live in shacks, on the street outside the 
gate to our clinic. Among them live 
the woman who suffers from multiple 
sclerosis, the child who has congenital 
heart disease, the girl with tubercular 


meningitis, and the one with bone 7 


tuberculosis. 
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Sister Augusta, our superior, ordered 
a meal for them, from a nearby res- 
taurant. Each had a huge bowl of 
noodles, three dishes of sweet-sour 
pork, and a bean-sprout salad. How 
they enjoyed the meal! They didn’t 
leave a single scrap—the dishes looked 
as if they had never been used. They 
haven’t enjoyed such a meal in many 
a year, if ever. Each guest got an apple, 
a bag of candy: each child was given 
a toy. We all sang carols. We won- 
dered if we had enjoyed the party even 
more than our alley dwellers. 

Many refugees from Communist 
North Korea still live in great misery. 
They paid a high price—all they had 
—to gain freedom. We treat hundreds 
of them each day in our clinic, and so 
we ease one of their needs — medical 
care. Our catechetical program satis- 
fies their souls’ longings. Excitedly the 


people tell each other the good news 
of God’s love. They thus make use of 
the long hours they must wait in line. 
Their patience and their sufferings 
bear rich fruit. 

We can keep only the critically ill, 
those a step away from death. The pa- 
tients must go home and return again, 
as we have no space for them to stay. 
In 1954 General Maxwell D. Taylor, 
then U. N. commander-in-chief, broke 
ground for the Armed Forces Me- 
morial Hospital, to be staffed by us. 
Our Sister William Marie, an engineer, 
estimates that the hospital should be 
ready very soon. 

Although it is heartbreaking to turn 
patients away, much consoles us. We 
rejoice that the Koreans value their 
newly found knowledge and love for 
Christ much more highly than the 
medical aid we give. ae 


Seven years after the Korean war, children still suffer. The refugees 
value their new-found Faith more than the little hospital aid we give. 
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With his mother, Gabino and Aurora discuss their need of a new house. 
Their present one, with mud floor and straw roof, is in the background. 
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OON to live in decent houses for the 

first time in their lives are seventy- a h 0 mM e 
two families in Puno, Peru, one of the 
poorest towns in South America. While « 
each house will have heat, hot water 
and an up-to-date kitchen, the most of th C | f OW n 
expensive will cost less than $2,000! 

The Puno housing project is a dream / are 
come true in a very short time. It was The universal family goal 
brought about by the imagination and sarste 4 : 
drive of Father Daniel B. McLellan, a has priority tn the Andes. 
Maryknoller from Denver, Colorado. 
Although his hair is thinning, and his By Vincent T. Mallon, M.M. 
nose is on the pug side, he is the 
Handsome American to Peruvians. Photos by 

Four years ago, Father Dan began . , 
a credit union in Puno. It shill a ee 
successful that a visiting delegation 
from the United Nations called it the 
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Features of the house for Gabino are examined by author (center) and 
Hugo Osorio, housing project manager (left), in cooperative’s office. 


most significant self-help project on 
the entire continent. 

Having won the cooperation of his 
parishioners in the credit union, Father 
Dan began to look for new goals for 
the 4,000 members. He threw himself 
wholeheartedly into their struggle to 
improve their lot in a bleak city lo- 
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cated on the shores of famed Lake 
Titicaca, 12,500 feet above sea level, 
in the Peruvian Andes. 

It didn’t take much looking to find 
a worthwhile goal. One of the most 
pressing problems in Puno has long 
been that of abominable housing con- 
ditions. This is not only a matter of 
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people living in uncomfortable sur- 
roundings. Poor housing has seriously 
affected the area in many ways. 

First of all, few of the area’s houses 
have even the minimum sanitation fa- 
cilities that North Americans demand 
in their poorest homes. A high rate of 
illness (the incidence of tuberculosis 
in Puno ranks with the highest in the 
world) is attributable in large part to 
poor sanitation. 

Besides being harmful to health, the 
poor housing has also contributed to 
moral and social decay. With whole 
families living, eating, and sleeping in 
one room, individual privacy and 
healthy family life are bound to suffer. 

A further, related problem has been 
the reluctance of the Peruvian middle- 
class wage earner to continue to reside 
in Puno after he has made enough 
money to leave. The result has been 
that potential leadership for the future 


, is lost to the town. 


Father McLellan, then, had many 
reasons to believe that Puno needed a 
program for better housing. From his 
experience of more than fifteen years 
in the priesthood, he knew how diffi- 
cult it is for people to lead good Chris- 
tian lives if they do not enjoy the basic 
necessities of existence. 

The stumbling block, however, was 
the problem of where to begin. Should 
he try to provide housing for the very 
poor? Or should he begin with houses 
for the middle class, most of whom do 
not live in homes much better than 
those of the very poor? 

He decided that, because he would 
be working with limited funds, it would 
be wiser in the beginning to consider 
the project as educational, rather than 
as a means of direct, immediate relief 
to the very poor. If he could build a 
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byt ' ae ® 
Building materials found in area 
are used, as mud bricks for walls. 


group of houses that would satisfy the 
demands of good sanitation, the desire 
for minimal comforts and privacy, and 
at the same time be within the price 
range of Puno’s middle class, he would 
achieve two great objectives. 

First, he would show the people of 
Puno what a good house looks like 
and what it can do for the health and 
the general well-being of a family. 
Second, he might be able to induce 
Puno’s future leaders to stay in the 
city and help launch a housing pro- 
gram for the very poor. 

This is what Father McLellan has 
done. Houses are available to mem- 
bers of the parish credit union, which 
a person can join for thirty-five cents. 
Members can borrow the down pay- 
ment from the cooperative and arrange 
payment terms according to their 
income. 

The first four houses of the projected 
seventy-two are already occupied, the 
next five are all but finished, and thirty 
more will be up by the end of the year. 
The work will progress with the pay- 
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In Andes, wooden floor is a luxury. 


ments the first owners make in amor- 
tizing their homes. 

The design and construction of the 
houses had been the contribution of a 
young English architect, John Turner, 
working in Peru. His aim was to create 
a practical house for the least possible 
money. 

Mr. Turner utilized common build- 
ing materials available in Puno. For 
instance, the walls are of mud brick. 
At the same time, he has introduced 
modern methods where feasible. For 
example, he favors plastic skylights to 
bring as much light and heat into the 
house as possible. The least expensive 
house sells for $1,800, while others with 
more advantages cost proportionally 
more. 

Mr. Vance Austin, director of CUNA, 
the international organization of credit 
unions, recently visited the housing 
project in Puno. Afterwards, he called 
it one of the finest examples of coop- 
erative housing that he has seen any- 
where in the world. 

Father Dan emphasizes that this is 
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only the beginning, for Puno and the 
rest of Peru urgently need good how. 
ing for the multitude of lower-class 
families. Plans are already under way 
to make use of cooperative labor in 
such construction, leaning heavily on 
the stimulus that the new houses have 
given the poor to better their own lot, 
The bishops of Peru have named 
Father McLellan director of the Na- 
tional Federation of Parish Coopera- 
tives, which he has been instrumental 
in starting all over the country. More 
than 130 already are in operation. 
Father Dan is more impressed with 


what remains to be done, than with | 


what has been done. He modestly 


shies away from the plaudits that have — 
been heaped on him by people of the - 
stature of the American Ambassador, 7 
He is a trifle embarrassed by the grati- 1 
tude of those helped directly, such as 


the poor mother who was able to buy 
medicine for her sick baby because a 


parish cooperative made the money | 


available to her. 


The ironic (or perhaps Catholic) as-_ 
pect of the picture is that, although | 


God has blessed the project with great 
success, Father McLellan doesn’t know 
where his next stamp will come from. 


The trouble, he says, is that it takes | 


more than compliments to run a grow- 
ing office and make quick inspection 
trips to young credit unions on the 
mountain peaks of the Andes. 
However, he is confident that people 
of vision will see clearly that self-help 
programs like the credit and housing 
cooperatives in Puno are keys to the 
future of South America. He believes 
that these people will back him in his 
campaign to give even the poorest 


Peruvian a decent home in which to | 


raise his family. as 
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WE DO NOT PUBLISH ANY LETTER WITHOUT THE WRITER'S CONSENT ! 


Children’s Grab Bag 

I am seven years old and I would like 
to give this money I took out of my 
bank to the Poor Children in the world 
because I feel sorry for them. I have so 
much and they have so little. 

Jimmy PetscHAUER 

Bloomington, Minn. 


I give you this gift of ten cents be- 
cause I love Jesus. 
Eppit MAHER 
Dallas, Tex. 


I know forty cents is not much but I 
know it will help. I will let you decide 
how to use it. I am nine years old and 
I am trying to be like Saint Teresa. I 
have nine chickens who lay eggs. I have 
one hen that is four years old. I have 
two roosters. I had twenty-five chickens 
to start with but some got sick and 
died. Love. 

Diane Rowe 
Kingston, N. Y. 


I just got my MARYKNOLL magazine. I 
looked through it and almost started 
crying, and that’s the truth. If I had a 
million dollars, I’d give most of it to 
the Maryknollers to give to poor people 
in far-off places. Even if I had it all to 
spend on candy. I am eleven years old 
now. 

Nancy Hoyer 
Saint Louis. Mo. 
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One Faith 

I would like to make a small correc- 
tion in the article on Cardinal Agagian- 
ian. It refers to His Eminence as patri- 
arch of the “Uniate Armenians.” In an 
article by Clement C. Englert, CSSR, 
titled “Eastern Rites,” this observation 
is made: “Those in union with the Pope 
are called ‘Eastern Catholics.’ They 
should not be called ‘Uniates,’ because 


that term originated as an epithet of | 


opprobrium hurled at them by the ene- 
mies of reunion. It resembles the term 
‘Papists’ used by the Church’s enemies 
in England.” 

Joun R. McGuincuy 
Wilmington, Del. 


Trading Stamps 

A recent magazine article describing 
how a parish provides school busses by 
collecting trading stamps makes me 
wonder if in this same way MARYKNOLL 
could get something for nothing. Hav- 
ing lived in Spain for almost three 
years, I am a little out of touch with 
stateside promotion. But I well remem- 
ber quite often refusing to accept trad- 
ing stamps, especially when traveling 
away from home, because the brand 
was one I did not usually receive. I 
wonder what would happen if every 
MARYKNOLL member accepted every trad- 
ing stamp and sent them to MARYKNOLL. 

Mrs. A. L. Braun 

APO 283, New York 
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Religious “Hams” 

I am compiling a catalog of Catholic 
priests and religious “hams.” I would 
appreciate it if you would publish a 
notice in your magazine. asking any 
priest or religious amateur radio oper- 
ator to send his call number and address 
to me at Saint Anthony Friary. ll send 
each one cooperating a catalog when it 
is published. 

Fr. Jocues Cuiocco, OFMCap 
Hudson, N. H. 


Compliment 

I should like to compliment you on 
your excellent magazine. As a teacher 
of English in a Catholic college. I come 
across more than a few publications, 
many of which are disappointing in 
both their material and attitudes. But I 
find vours refreshing and stimulating, 
and representative of the best the Amer- 
ican Church has to offer. 

JosepH M. Keenan 

Jamaica, N. ¥. 


Letters from Africa 

This is the humble offering of young 
African girls who are better off for the 
time being than the refugees in Hong 
Kong. Our girls receive pocket money 
from the government for their clothes 
and school supplies. Many try to help 
their little brothers and sisters with that 
money. As they are freshmen, it is the 
first time in their lives they have han- 
dled money. Their first offering was for 
Africa, for a chapel we intend to build. 
But now we want them to open a win- 
dow on the world. 

MotHerR Mary CHarLes 

Mlanje, Nvasaland 


We are happy to send this little gift 
to you. When we heard about those 
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refugees. we were very sorry. Before the 
study periods today, we prayed for the 
refugee our money will be going to, so 
that we may help him in soul as well as 
body. We are first-grade teachers in 
training at the Mlanje Catholic Mission. 
We ask vou to pray for us, so that we 
may become good Christians and good 
teachers. May we recommend especially 
the members of our families who are 
not vet Catholic? 
Anastazia Scott 

Mlanje. Nyasaland 


Recollection 

In 1953. while stationed with a U.S. 
Army Graves Registration Company, it 
was our assignment to make a complete 
search of the islands mentioned in your 
story about Korea. Our task was to re- 
cover the bodies of all U. N. soldiers 
reported killed or missing in the Korean 
conflict. We had great difficulty finding 
a motor launch to take us from island 
to island until the U.S. Navy came 
through. I hope this small donation 
will be able to help your missioners in 
some wav to get a fine motor launch or 
any other necessity to carry on their 
fine work. 

Donato J. BacLey 

Cliffside Park. N. J. 
Sacrifice 

I am nearing my eighty-fifth birth- 
day, an invalid the last twenty-eight 
vears. Last February I was given one 
hour to live. In 1932 I gave the Church 
a share of the fortune I had. Now I am 
sending my last dollar until I get my 
old-age assistance after the first of the 
month. All I contribute to the 
Church is my pravers. 

Name WITHHELD 


can 


Lafayette. La. 
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Pope Pius XII Wrote, “The Church in 
Africa lacks apostles.” Here is an op- 
portunity to help correct this deficiency. 
Eleven minor seminarians need support 
in SHINYANGA, AFRICA. It costs 
$100 for one, for a year. Will you spon- 
sor one African seminarian for one 
year? 


Poverty and Hunger still prevail in a 
parish in JAPAN. Father asks your 
help in providing 50 blankets, at $2.50 
each; 50 straw mats, at $2.50 each; 100 
bottles of milk daily, at 6 cents each. 
Will you answer his plea? 


Down, But Not Out. A small church 
in GUATEMALA is without pews. The 
people squat on the floor to hear Mass. 
They don’t complain, but they would 
be more comfortable and happier, if 
they had the thirty benches they need. 
A bench costs $10. Will you offer a few 
of these good people pews? 


Dinner Is Served. Will you help make 
that call a reality? A PERUVIAN par- 
ish needs kitchen equipment to prepare 
and serve food for Communion break- 
fasts, catechetical reunions, revelers, 
and the poor. Two kerosene stoves, at 
$5 each; 100 metal cups, at 25 cents 
each; 100 plates, at 25 cents each—will 
supply the needs of this parish. Will 
you help? 
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House Call. A fever, a cold, a pain or 
an ache, can cause a mother lots of 
worry when a child is involved. Often- 
times a doctor can reassure the mother 
that all is well and the condition is not 
serious. One U.S. dollar .will pay fora 
doctot’s visit. Will you send along $1? 


For the Sick and Homeless in KOREA, 
a small house is needed. Many of these 
people visit our clinic and are too sick 
to be sent out right away. Some require 
a night’s lodging until they can get 
transportation. Accommodations for 
them can be built for $500. What part 
of this amount for a work of mercy can 
you spare? 


Home Furnishings for the Sisters. The 
new convent for teachers in YUCATAN 
needs 4 beds, 4 writing desks, 12 chairs, 
a dining room table, 4 wardrobes, 4 
mosquito nettings; $700 will pay for all 
these requirements. Will you make a 
gift of one or more of these items, ta 
the Sisters? 


The Spirit of '76. A school band in 
MUSOMA, AFRICA, could use a flute 
costing 50 cents; a good drum, for $25, 
and a bugle, for $10. This may be a 
way to solve that noisy neighbor prob- 
lem. Buy those instruments and send 
them along so Africans can put them 
to good use. 
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You too can share 





your blessings and 
sacrifices with the 
less fortunate 
through the hands 
of a missioner by 
giving to 


The Maryknoll 
Charity Fund 





A family in the midwest has a beautiful Christmas 

custom. In order to help instill a spirit of generosity and 
thoughtfulness for others, the parents of five growing youngsters 
hang a sixth stocking over the fireplace on Christmas Eve. This 
stocking is for a “child less fortunate.” 


On Christmas morning the five Smith children go 
immediately to this still-empty stocking and fill it with pennies and 
nickels and dimes which represent their Advent sacrifices. 



















The Maryknoll Fathers 12-0 
Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Dear Fathers, 

I enclose $........ for the Maryknoll 
Mission Charity Fund. Use this where it 
is most needed and will do the most good. 


Christ Comes to the Sierra 


FTER three days in the saddle, Father 
John M. Martin reached in darkness his 
destination — the little, mountain village of 
San Miguel, Mexico. The next morning, 
Father Martin went to the white adobe church 


to offer Mass. He was surprised to find that 


not only local villagers, but people from 
outlying pueblos, crowded the small church, 
“Padre, we have been praying for you for 
a long time!” one of the village elders re. 
marked as the priest joined the people in the 
plaza after Mass. ‘Every day at sunset, all of 
us — men, women, children — have gath. 
ered in church to say the Rosary, asking Our 
Lady of Guadalupe to send us a priest. And}\ 
now our prayers have been answered!” 
“For how many months did you pray 
before I came?” asked Father Martin. 
“Months, Padre!” exclaimed the old man. 
“Why, we prayed for you for thirty-six years,” 
“That's right, Padre,” joined in an old 
woman. “We're so grateful now, that we 
have assigned hours of watch, so that there 
will always be one of us in church adoring } 
Our Lord, lest we lose Him!” 
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